THE THIRTEENTH AMENDMENT

several  minutes," many embracing each other,   and  others
completely surrendering themselves to their tears of joy. . . .

The ratification of the amendment was announced by
the Secretary of State on the 18th of December, 1865.
Three states, South Carolina, Alabama, and Florida,
when they ratified it, passed resolutions expressing their
understanding that the second section did not authorize
Congress to legislate on the political status or civil rela-
tions of the negroes, but merely to confirm and protect
their freedom. On November 1,1865, Governor Perry, of
South Carolina, wrote to President Johnson, saying that
his state had abolished slavery in all good faith and never
would wish to restore it again, but that his people feared
that the second section might be construed to give Con-
gress local power over legislation respecting negroes and
white men in the state of freedom. To this letter Secre-
tary Seward replied that the second section was "really
restraining in its effect instead of enlarging the powers of
Congress/' By this he meant that it restrained Congress
to the single subject of slavery. It did not give citizen-
ship or civil rights to the freedmen. The legislature of
South Carolina accordingly ratified the amendment on
the 13th of November, and put on record the letter of
Seward as the official interpretation of this clause by the
Federal Executive. Alabama did substantially the same
on the 2d of December and Florida on the 28th of
December. Seward's interpretation of the second sec-
tion of the amendment turned out to be correct, but
many years of doubt and gloom were to pass before a de-
cision upon it was reached in the Supreme Court.

From what has gone before it appears doubtful whether
President Lincoln's proclamation of emancipation freed
any slaves legally. Its immediate value was not so much
in its effect upon the blacks as upon the whites. It liber-rests
